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THE HITTITES. 

BY THE 

REV. LYSANDER DICKERMAN. 

Attention is called to the story of a nation, every one 
of whose monuments, till recently, was buried and for- 
gotten, or else regarded as unworthy of notice. Dur- 
ing the last few years, time worn and weather-beaten 
statues, reliefs and sculptures have borne unexpected 
testimony to an originality in architecture and art ; while 
the records of contemporaneous nations have told us of 
successes in warfare, of familiarity with diplomacy and 
science, which prove the existence of an ancient factor 
in promoting civilization not hitherto recognized. We 
have just begun to trace the footsteps of a people, con- 
fined within no narrow bounds, whose numerous allies, 
whose acknowledged valor, and whose acquaintance 
with the arts of peace compel us to class them among 
the most powerful nations of antiquity. It is the scat- 
tered fragments of this people's history which we are to 
garner, as best we may. 

It is well known that in the time of Abraham there 
was in Asia a movement of the people pushing south- 
ward. It is not surprising that some of those wander- 
ers, in pursuit of better pasturage for their flocks, should 
encamp along the eastern border of the Delta and look 
over with longing eyes on green fields along the 
banks of the river of Egypt. In a tomb of Beni Has- 
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san, built for Prince Knum Hotep, who lived under the 
Xllth dynasty, it is recorded that the immigration of 
Semitic tribes in his day was not unknown. A party of 
37 immigrants from Absha, with their beasts of burden, 
babies and baggage, came begging permission to settle 
on the banks of the Nile. These may have been the 
forerunners of hordes that poured into Lower Egypt, 
awaiting the time when civil dissensions and the conse- 
quent weakness of the Egyptian government would 
enable them to seize crowns and sceptres, without the 
shedding of blood. 

The Egyptian monuments call these foreigners : 
" Mertiou," meaning "to feed," or " feeders ; " " Sati," 
meaning " Asiatic shepherds," and " Aat-tu" "a flail, 
scourge or pest." The Greeks called them Hyksos. 
What they called themselves we do not know, or how 
much Scythian element entered into their blood. The 
monuments they left in Egypt have recently become 
objects of great archaeological interest. 

In the Boulaq Museum is a bust, in grey granite, of 
an apparently kingly personage. It was found at Mit 
Fares, the ancient Crocodilopolis of the Fayoum. The 
features attract attention by their quiet dignity. The 
face, set in a frame, so to speak, of artificial hair, parted 
in the middle, is full and angular ; the cheek bones are 
high, the eyes small and covered with thick eye-lashes, 
the nose flat, the mouth full of scorn, and the limbs 
plump and hard. The mutilated condition of the mon- 
ument does not permit us to say what the hands once 
held, whether sceptre or rod, weapons or other imple- 
ments. 

Not less remarkable is another bust, which probably 
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came from Tanis, and is now in the Villa Ludovisi at 
Rome. It is executed in the same coarse style as the 
other, has the same prominent jaw bones, protruding 
lips, and curly beard, only the manner of wearing the 
hair is different. It falls over the shoulders in four 
thick locks, while on the back of the head is a tightly 
twisted pigtail of four thinner locks. This monument 
bears no name, and in the absence of the urceus, or asp, 
over the forehead, there is no proof that it was intended 
to perpetuate the memory of a king. 

In the Museum of Boulaq is a colossal sphinx, in 
black syenite granite. It was found at Tanis with three 
other sphinxes of similar style and workmanship. 
" The expression," as Mariette said, " is full of majesty." 
A thick mane, like that of a lion, covers the head. 
This statue is doubtless the work of some skilled artist, 
and is the portrait of some kingly personage — some 
have thought that of Joseph, others that of Joseph's 
Pharaoh, made by order and direction of Joseph. This 
sphinx never received the customary cartouche of the 
king whose likeness it bears, but, by usurpation, three 
later sovereigns inscribed on it their titles : Apepi, the 
first king of the XVIth dynasty ; Merenptah, son and 
successor of Ramses II. and Psousennes of the XXIst 
dynasty. 

At Tanis have also been discovered the statues of two 
persons, standing on a common pedestal. They have 
the same general features which characterize the sphinx. 
It is generally supposed they were contemporaneous 
kings, perhaps father and son. Their hands seem to 
be occupied with an ingeniously arranged offering of 
aquatic birds, fishes and flowers. Nothing can be more 
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apparent than the total dissimilarity between all these 
statues, and those that are purely Egyptian ; especially 
is this true with respect to the treatment of the hair. 
This statue is also at Boulaq. Who were these foreign 
scions of royalty ? To what homogeneous or hetero- 
geneous tribes did they belong ? 

Following the thread of Egyptian history from the 
first dynasties down to the Xlth, Xllth and Xlllth to 
the Antefs and Mentuhoteps, the Amen-emhats and 
Usertesesens, the Sebak-hoteps and Nefer-hoteps, the 
golden age of Theban power, art and civilization, sud- 
denly there breaks upon us a dark age. Between the 
fourth king of the Xlllth dynasty and the last king of 
the XVI Ith dynasty, there was a period of confusion. 
The cause was a foreign invasion. In the language of the 
politicians of California : " Hordes of Mongolian bar- 
barians overran the sacred soil." Lepsius thought they 
came from Arabia, and were possibly the biblical Hit- 
tites. Julius Africanus, who edited and condensed the 
history of Manetho, said they came from Syria, and 
were allied to the Phoenicians. Mariette-Bey was cer- 
tain that their last dynasty was of Hittite nationality. 
Chabas thought they were mixed, predatory, wandering 
tribes, with no affiliation at first, but growing into a 
compact nation after they settled in Egypt. De Rouge 
maintained that they were of Canaanite origin. Eisen- 
lohr has discovered that mathematics and astronomy 
were studied at the court of their princes. Syncellus 
says that one of their kings, Nubti by name, first added 
to the year five intercalary days, making three hundred 
and sixty-five. 

These Hyksos reigned in the Delta, with their capital 
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at Tanis, or Ha-uer, possibly also at Memphis, while 
the native princes of Thebes paid them tribute. At 
length a quarrel, which led to blows, broke out between 
Apepi and Sekennen Ra, who preserved the national 
traditions of the Thebaid ; a quarrel partly about re- 
ligion and partly about the water-courses. The war 
which followed is supposed to have been ended by 
Amosis or Ahmes, the first king of the XVIIIth dy- 
nasty, who defeated and expelled the Hyksos. 

What became of this great body of foreign warriors, 
240,000 strong, after their defeat, is still an open ques- 
tion. Mr. Sayce, on the authority of Num. xiii v 29, 
which says that the Hittites dwell in the mountains, 
believes " that Manetho had traditional authority for 
the statement that Jerusalem was built by the Hyksos 
after their expulsion from Egypt," and adds that " much 
is to be said, on the authority of Mariette and others, 
that the leaders of the Hyksos were Hittites." [Acad., 
23 Oct., 1886.] 

From the nature of the case we must not expect a 
rigid mathematical proof that the Hyksos were identical 
with the biblical Hittites ; yet a few considerations lead 
us to suspect that they may have belonged to kindred 
races. 

1. The horse was known to the Egyptians only after 
the Hyksos invasion. The horse probably came from 
the Scythian heaths to Irania, thence to the Euphrates 
and the land of the Hittites. 

2. In physiognomy there were so many points in 
common between Hyksos and Hittite that the presump- 
tion in favor of their close relationship is strong. Their 
high cheek bones, wide faces, flat noses, protruding lips 
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and retreating chins are an argument for racial kinship 
not easily refuted. 

3. The vindictiveness with which the Pharaohs follow- 
ed up the expulsion of the Hyksos for more than a cen- 
tury, with military expeditions to Kadesh, Hamath and 
Carchemish can be most naturally ascribed to revenge for 
injuries inflicted. 

4. Those 240,000 Hyksos went somewhere, and wher- 
ever they went must have been a military power to be 
respected. There were not many distinct nations in 
Northern Syria, who could defy the power of Egypt on 
the one hand, and Assyria on the other. 

5. Ever since the Hyksos invasion the Egyptian lan- 
guage has been mixed with Canaanitish words as never 
before. We know too little of the Hittite language, but 
almost the only proposition that is not questioned, is, 
that the ancestors of the men who made the tablets of 
Hamath and of Carchemish must sometime have been 
in Egypt. 

6. Both Hyksos and Hittites worshipped the same 
God Set or Sutekh. He, and the Canaanite goddesses 
Baal Astarte and Anat Reshep, were first held in rever- 
ence on the Eastern Delta and then all over Egypt. 

Max Miiller has well said : " To know an ancient 
people, it is necessary to study their physical appearance, 
language and religion. A race may lose, to a certain 
extent its characteristic type, through difference of cli- 
mate, of food, of habit, or through admixture of foreign 
blood. It may adopt a new foreign religion ; it may for- 
get its original language, but if we can find it preserving 
a type, a religion and a language which all belong to 
one original pure stock, we are then able to recognize 
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the relation of the stock to others of the same human 
family." 

Accepting this dictum of Max Milller, we are author- 
ized, for want of a better name, to call the Hyksos 
Hittites, yet remembering the Apostle's sage remark : 
" They are not all Israel that are of Israel," we cannot 
follow the history of these people across the ages without 
a break, or relate continuously the story of their political 
and social life. Our sources of information respecting 
them are four : 

The first is the Bible. It speaks of two classes of 
Hittites : those of southern Palestine and those of the 
north, beyond the promised land. When Abraham 
led his Semitic tribe from Haran to Canaan, " the 
Hittites filled the land." (Gen. xxiii., 7) Of the few 
towns there built, a feeble branch of them occupied 
Hebron, near which was a cave that Abraham bought 
for a tomb. The lofty sentiment and polished courtesy 
under the cover of which they secured a large sum of 
" money current with the merchant," for a worthless 
cave in a worthless field, mark them as a mercantile 
community in a high state of civilization. Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Jacob were all buried among the 
Hittites. Notwithstanding their consummate politeness, 
when Abraham needed help to fight Chedorlaomer, he 
went not to swarthy Hittites but to the white, blue-eyed 
Amorites. 

In the book of Numbers (XIII. 22) it is said that 
" Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt." 
When we observe that the Hebrew word Hebron comes 
from Habar, "a companion," and that seven years after 
Hebron, a companion city was built in Egypt and called 
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by the same name, Ha-ueror Habar — from which comes 
the Greek Avaris, the presumption is strong that both 
cities were built by the same people, call them Hyksos 
or Hittites as we may. 

The Hittites were said to be the sons of Heth. Heth 
from halat, in a causative sense (see Job. viii., 14) 
means " to terrify," " to play the giant." This corre- 
sponds with the appearance of the statues of men and 
sphinxes, found at Avaris, and we know with what con- 
sternation the spies whom Moses sent to the land of 
Canaan returned saying: "All the men we saw are 
men of great stature, .... and we were in our sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight." 

However much the sons of Heth appear to be 
dreaded, his daughters were not less so. Rebecca said 
to Isaac : " I am weary of my life, because of the daugh- 
ters of Heth. If Jacob takes a wife, such as these, of 
the daughters of the land, what good shall my life do 
me?" Perhaps her reference was to Judith and Bash- 
emath, the Hittite wives of Esau, and, therefore, the tra- 
ditional relationship between young wives and their 
mother-in-law may have been of Hittite origin. We 
are indeed told that Solomon loved Hittite women, (1 
Kings xi., 1) but this is a doubtful compliment. 

There seems to be a special bitterness in Ez. xvi., 3, 
where, in an eloquent invective, Jerusalem is taunted 
with having an Amorite father, and, what is the meanest 
thing that could be said of any one, a Hittite mother. 
Prof. Sayce suggests that a Jebusite was a cross be- 
tween an Amorite and a Hittite, but the only thing cer- 
tain about this passage is that the Hittites had exerted 
too strong an influence over Jerusalem, perhaps an 
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hereditary influence, affecting (1) complexion and fea- 
tures, (2) faith and religion. 

Another biblical passage (2 Sam. xxiv., 6.) clearly re- 
fers to the great body of the Hittites wh6 dwelt in the 
North. When Joab and his captains went out from the 
presence of David to number the people, they came to 
Gilead and to the land of Tahtim Hodshi. It is certain 
that this Tahtim Hodshi was to the extreme north of 
the kingdom of David. The exigencies of the account 
imply this ; and if this be granted, the itinerary is per- 
fectly intelligible, otherwise not. From the east of the 
Jordan, Joab went to Aroer of Gad, to Jazer, to this 
Tahtim Hodshi, thence to Dan, to the coasts of Tyre and 
Sidon and then to Beersheba. This Tahtim Hodshi 
has been a puzzle to translators and commentators. 
The latest " revisers " seem to know no more about it 
than their predecessors, and have simply given us the 
Hebrew words in English letters. That the text is 
corrupt is evident from the fact that Tahtim is an adjec- 
tive in the masculine plural, and cannot qualify Hodshi, 
a noun in the singular feminine. Leaving out of the 
account the Hebrew vowels, there is only the difference 
of one letter, between Tahtim and Hahtim. " Tau " and 
"he" are often confounded in manuscripts, especially if 
one happens to be badly formed. Hahittim is the land 
of the Hittites. Cardinal Ximenes evidently supposes 
Hodshi to be a corruption for Kadesh, for he translates, 
(Complutensian Bible, tome II. f. xii.) : 

"They came to Gilead, and to the land of the Hittites 
of Kadesh." The identification of Hamath and Car- 
chemish makes this translation perfectly reasonable. 
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Lagarde also in his edition of Lucian has adopted the 
above Greek translation. 

For more detailed information of the Hittites of 
northern Syria, we must go, secondly, to the Egyptian 
monuments. They are there known as the Khita. It was 
under Thothmes III. of the XVIIIth dynasty that they 
are first mentioned as a distinct people of Asia. Fifteen 
expeditions this king made against the tribes of north- 
ern Syria. He met no resistance till he reached Kadesh. 
After its fall he took Hamath, then Aleppo, Patina, 
Batua, and last of all, Carchemish. In the record of the 
fourteenth expedition he says : " And the tribute of the 
great country of Khita, in this year, was eight rings of 
silver, weighing 301 pounds, a great white precious 
stone, some chariots in birch wood," etc., etc. 

We hear no more of the Khita till the accession of the 
XlXth dynasty. Ramses I carried war into Syria. 
Sapalel was king, the first Hittite monarch whose name 
has come down to us. He did not bow his neck to the 
Egyptian yoke. 

Seti I. found all Syria in open revolt against Egypt. 
There were in alliance with the Khita, " the Lycians, 
Mysians, Dardanians, the Mesa of Ilion, and Pedassos." 
Seti's victory was dearly bought. The Khita, never 
knowing when they were conquered, always ready to 
renew a battle however discomfited, wore out the 
Egyptian's patience and he gladly made a treaty with 
Mourousa, the son of Sapalel. The booty carried home 
enabled Seti to produce some of his most costly works of 
art : the funerary temple of Abydos, " Seti's tomb " at 
Biban-el-Moluk, and the Hypostyle Hall. 

When Ramses II. reorganized the army of Egypt, the 
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Khitan power was at its zenith. It was in the fifth year 
of Ramses and he was at Kadesh. The city was sur- 
rounded by water, and Ramses was drawn into an ambus- 
cade ; fought an army larger than his own, and came 
out of a two-days' battle with " honors doubtful." He 
was compelled to recognize the Hittites as foemen worthy 
of his steel. Motenor, their King, was a sly old soldier. 
He allowed Pharaoh to capture two advance guards, who 
said that their king had fled in fear to Aleppo ; all the 
while his immense army was concealed behind the walls 
of Kadesh. Of a sudden he fell on the Egyptian centre 
and cut it in two. Eight times Ramses charged the 
enemy which surrounded him, broke through their ranks 
and rallied his own army. The fight was renewed, the 
next day, with more vehemence than before. It was 
a bloody day. Many a brave Hittite bit the dust. 

At Ipsamboul is a picture of this Kadesh battle 77 ft. 
long by 25 ft. wide. It represents 1100 human figures, 
besides the animals. The tall slender Egyptians with 
horned and crested helmets, long swords, shields and 
spears are clearly distinguished from the thick-set Hittites 
armed with short swords, lances, bows and arrows — wear- 
ing the high cap and boots with upturned toes. One 
of their princes was drowned, and they are holding him up 
heels in the air to resuscitate him. After this battle, 
there was no great campaign, but incessant skirmishes and 
revolts. Peace was impossible until old Motenor was 
assasinated by his own soldiers. His son Khita-sar pro- 
posed to Ramses that an end be put to strife. Both 
belligerents were weary of the carnage; and after 15 
years of warfare, the oldest treaty of peace now existing 
was drafted by the Hittites, and sent to Egypt, in Hittite 
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characters engraved on a silver tablet. Translated into 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, it may be now seen on the outer 
wall of the Karnak temple. 

This treaty is a witness to the advanced state of Hittite 
civlization. It shows their familiarity with the art of 
writing, the extent and importance of their commerce, 
and the mixture of vigor and gentleness which charac- 
terized their laws. It is not occupied solely with ques- 
tions of peace and war, but regulates diverse inter- 
national arrangements, and sanctions the extradition of 
criminals, with the proviso that their punishment shall be 
mitigated in the country where their crime may have 
been committed. 

This treaty between Ramses and Khita-sar was sa- 
credly kept for a century. Ramses married Ra-ma-ur- 
neferu, the eldest daughter of his old foe, and Khita-sar 
accepted Pharaoh's invitation to visit his daughter in 

Egypt- 

A tablet at Ipsamboul says : " The Egyptians are 
happy to have only one heart with the princes of Khita, 
a thing which has not happened before since the rule of 
the God Ra." Their old enemies became their favorites, 
and nothing was more fashionable in Egypt than imita- 
tion of Hittite customs, and larding the Egyptian lan- 
guage with Hittite words and idioms. After this the 
king of Egypt and the king of the Hittites are found 
fighting as allies against the Syrians. (2 Kings, vii, 6.) 

The next we hear of the Khita from Egyptian sources 
was fifty years later. If our tentative chronology is cor- 
rect, the Hebrews had spent their forty years in the des- 
ert and were driving the Hittites northward. There was 
a naval attack on Egypt, near Migdal, by people from 
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Asia, and in the list of princes subjugated by Ramses III. 
at Medinet Abou, it is said : " The unfortunate king of 
Khita was taken alive in battle." This is the last word 
the Egyptian monuments have to utter about " the 
Empire of the Khita." 

This brings us to the third source of our information. 
A hundred and fifty years after Ramses III. the name 
Khatti appears in the cuneiform inscriptions. Kadesh 
has disappeared and Carchemish is the sentinel, guard- 
ing the road from Egypt to Asia. Its true site, on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, a short distance north of 
the river Sagur, was discovered in 1874 by Mr. Skene, 
British Consul at Aleppo, and the identification was 
verified by George Smith just before his death. The 
bronze gates of Balawat, covered with bas-reliefs, rep- 
resenting the campaigns of Shal-ma-nesar III, show 
that the ancient Carchemish was the same as the modern 
Djerablus. This identification is regarded as settling the 
question, "Where did the Hittites live?" for all the 
wars on Hittites, made by Syria on the one hand, and 
by Nineveh and Babylon on the other, had to begin 
with the capture of the Hittite Carchemish. 

Tiglath Pileser I. perhaps contemporary with the 
Judges of Israel, says that the dominion of the Hittites 
extended from the Lebanon to the Euphrates, and even 
to the Black Sea. The Syrian tribes were subject to 
them. Pethor, the birth-place of Balaam, had fallen 
into their hands. Cappadocia was tributary to them. 
It was Tiglath Pileser I. who dealt them their first deadly 
blow, and during his reign their strength began to decline. 

For 400 years a conflict was carried on with various 
fortunes between the Assyrians and the Khatti. Assur- 
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nazir-pal (883-858 B. C.) led his army to the Lebanon, 
and on an inscription found at the foot of a pyramid at 
Nimroud (Kalash), is a list of the booty he took from 
the Hittites: "Silver, gold, tin, copper, oxen, horses, 
and sheep." From Carchemish he carried home chariots 
and warlike implements. 

Shalmanesar was a formidable enemy of the Hittites. 
In his tenth campaign, 842 B. C, he captured 87 cities 
belonging to Sangar. After Sangar, Pisiris was the 
Hittite king. Assyria was in trouble, and he thought it 
a favorable time to strike for independence. "He 
reckoned without his host." The annals of Tiglath 
Pileser II. are in fragments, but respecting one sentence 
there is no doubt : " Tribute from Pisiris, king of the 
city of Gargamis." Pisiris was still King when Sargon 
ascended the throne, in 722 B. C, and during the change 
of dynasties at Nineveh, again sought to throw off his 
yoke. He underestimated the spirit of the new king, 
who hastened to Carchemish, 717 B. C, plundered it. 
loaded Pisiris with chains and transported him and 
many of his subjects, beyond the Euphrates, and made 
Carchemish the seat of an Assyrian satrap. Isaiah 
hears the news, exults over the triumph of Sargon, calls 
him " the rod of the divine anger," and exclaims : "Is 
not Calno as Carchemish ? " 

Thanks to its advantageous position, Carchemish does 
not perish yet, but regains its ancient power. Incor- 
porated with a great empire, it becomes the emporium 
of the commerce between Mesopotamia and the cities 
on the Mediterranean. Its mina was the standard 
weight throughout Asia, but Pisiris was the last of the 
sons of Khatti, whose name has come down to us. 
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Our fourth source of information is the monuments 
of the Hittites themselves. These are not so numerous 
or so imposing as are those of Egypt or of Assyria ; yet 
our surprise that there are so many will be pardoned when 
we think how the destroying Scythians swept over the 
land ; how the Seleucidae, with their mania for building 
and rebuilding occupied the territory ; how the Romans 
followed the Greeks, each pulling down to build up ; 
how the Mohammedans drove out the Byzantines ; how 
the barbarous hordes of Crusaders captured and sacked 
most of the towns on the plains adjacent to the Orontes, 
how for centuries the Turk — the very evil genius of 
destruction as he is, has been fulfilling his destiny by 
turning its splendid temples into heaps of ruins. The 
spoiler has been in the land 2500 years, yet, on the 
other hand, it is only within the last ten or fifteen years 
that the monuments discovered are so numerous, and 
the similarity observed in them so surprising, that they 
are now the chief objects of interest to archaeologists 
throughout the world. 

The monuments we are to visit are on both sides of 
the Taurus. They are at Hamath, at Aleppo, at Djerab- 
lus, at Sindjirli and Marash in the East, at Karabel, at 
Ghiaur-Kalesi, at Eflatun-bounar, at Ivreez, at Boghaz- 
Keui and at Eyuk in the north and west. 

Nobody ever knew exactly where to fix the eastern 
boundary of Asia Minor. Between that indefinable 
country which belonged to the Greeks, on the one hand, 
and the land of the Assyrians on the other, are fertile 
table lands, watered by numerous streams, extending, at 
least, over five degrees of longitude and seven degrees 
of latitude, an area equal to twice that of all New 
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England and New York. The student of ancient his- 
tory has not been accustomed to take this vast territory 
and its inhabitants into account. He learned the stereo- 
typed facts about Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and 
Rome, and was happy that he knew all that antiquity 
had to teach. Perhaps it is an unwelcome intrusion to 
disturb this complacency and repose, and that, too, for 
the sake of a horde of barbarians, who have no place in 
classic story. 

At Karabel, on the road from Smyrna to Sardis, we 
find engraved on a rock the picture of a warrior, above 
natural size. In the time of Herodotus it was supposed 
to bear the marks of Egyptian and Assyrian influence. 
It must have been regarded by Herodotus as an ancient 
monument, for his information respecting it was imper- 
fect and the historical occurrences he relates in connec- 
tion with it are palpably false. We shall see in Cappa- 
docia, in Lycaonia and in .Syria the same movement, the 
same position of the arms, the same conical hat, the 
same sword, indicated in the same way, the same short 
tunic, and the same shoes with up-turned toes. 

Not far distant is the statue of Cy-be-le, sometimes 
called " The Niobe," regarded by some as the oldest 
piece of sculpture in the world. It is a colossal, roughly 
hewn figure of a veiled woman, carved in the face of a 
limestone crag. Its antiquity was unknown in the time 
of Homer. [Iliad xxiv., line 605.] According to Pope, 
Homer says : 

• ' There, high on Sipylus's shaggy brow 
She stands ! her own sad monument of woe ; 
The rock forever lasts, the tears forever flow." 

This can hardly be a Hittite monument, yet the in- 
scription on it now seems to be Hittite ! 
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Boghaz-keui and Eyuk are two hamlets in the mount- 
ainous districts of Cappadocia. Boghaz-keui is in a 
valley extending from east to west, watered by two 
streams running in the same direction. Here are ruins 
of high antiquity ; here craggy mountains overlooking 
the plain, showing the remains of elaborate fortifi- 
cations ; here immense blocks of stone, artistically 
matched ; here graven images, painted pottery, cisterns, 
stairways and passages, cut in the solid rock ; here a 
raised seat, or throne, ornamented on either side with 
the bust of a lion. His head and face are in full boss, 
his body in high relief. 

Two miles from Boghaz-keui is an enclosure called 
Ya-sili-kaia, formed by nature, enlarged and beautified 
by the hand of man. On the inner surface of its 
walls are sixty-seven figures of life size and larger, 
cut in a calcareous crystalline rock of extreme hard- 
ness. 

On the left the first group consists of thirteen per- 
sons, all in the same posture and costume. Each wears 
a conical headdress, a light tunic, and the boot with 
toes turned up. The two leaders carry a bow. 

The second tablet represents a procession of armed 
men, bearing emblems or presents. They are bearded 
and wear the Assyrian helmet, slightly turned up in 
front. Their costume is a loose robe, striped diagonally 
and fastened by a girdle. 

Another tablet continues the subject, whatever that 
may be. Eight of the nine persons bear weapons or 
emblems. One carries a club, another a scythe or reap- 
ing-hook ; three carry sabres, with crooked blades, and 
several have the crtix ansata or round-handled cross. 
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The two middle figures are an enigma. Two colossal 
persons stand on a socle, with a sort of barque over 
their heads. 

The last tablet on the left represents persons of a 
superior rank. The leader wears a long beard and a 
conical helmet. A woman follows him with what look 
like enormous rings. Behind the next two persons is 
an old man with wings. The last figure is overshadowed 
by the winged globe. 

What do these strange objects mean ? Is this a pro- 
cession led by the monarch? Are the people preparing 
for a festival ? or is this the record of some great cele- 
bration ? 

On the right side of this enclosure are two tablets. 
The first represents ten women, wearing the cylindrical 
tiara, robes with long sleeves, and bound around the 
waist by a girdle. The fulness of the drapery is seen 
in its ample folds. This procession is led by three 
women in the same costume. On the left we saw a 
group of thirteen men ; now here is that same fatal 
number of women ! 

The central scene was the chief object of interest. It 
is so still. It is the meeting of the two processions. A 
man of gigantic size, with long beard, conical helmet 
and short robe is exchanging presents with a woman as 
gigantic as he. Both bear the crux ansata in the mid- 
dle of a lotus. The man carries a club.- A Scythian 
battle-axe is fitted into his girdle, and, of course, his 
boot toes turn up. 

Though in his costume no attributes of royalty are 
apparent, his elevated rank cannot be doubted. He is 
borne on the shoulders of two men in trailing robes. 
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Behind him are two men, one unarmed, the other with 
a club, both walking on the mountains. 

The queen, or goddess, holds in her right hand a 
sceptre and stands on a lion, which walks firmly down 
from the summit of a mountain. Her flowing hair is 
confined by a girdle. Behind her head is an undefina- 
ble figure, the upper part of which resembles the object 
she holds in her left hand. Each of the two principal 
figures is accompanied by the male unicorn, doubtless 
the emblem of some religious idea. 

In recesses and corridors of the rock, among other 
figures, is a beardless person, with a conical headdress, 
the crosier reversed, the semi-lunar hilt of the sword 
just visible, and, of course, the turned-up boot toe. The 
left arm of this graceful figure is thrown affectionately 
around the neck of a smaller figure. Above the right 
hand is a symbol of something, and behind the head a 
shrine, overshadowed by a winged star, and supported 
by two Ionic columns. 

What do these pictures and what do these processions 
mean ? A mythological rather than a historical atmos- 
phere seems to pervade it. Was this inclosure the 
principal sanctuary of the tribe ? Was it the abode of 
the oracle ? In this immediate vicinity the Greeks 
placed the home of the Amazons. Did the Greeks re- 
gard the Amazons as myths, or as historical persons ? 
It may be these processions relate to the worship of 
Ana'i'tis, who is fabled to have come, on the back of a 
lion, from the East, perhaps Media, and that the Cap- 
padocians met her with gifts and welcomed her with 
pomp and ceremony. 

In Asia Minor, before the language and worship of 
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the Greeks were introduced, kings and gods were pic- 
tured standing on the backs of lions or other animals. 

The wretched little hamlet of Eyuk (the word means 
hill) lies 1 8 miles north of Boghaz-keui. The entrance 
to the ancient ruins is flanked by two huge blocks, on 
each of which is cut a so-called Sphinx. The heads 
and necks are in full round relief, the body in demi- 
relief, and the legs only roughly formed. Each head 
seems to be that of a woman. A cloth covers the hair, 
and hangs down on either side like the mask of Hathor. 

Turning from this main entrance to a smaller one on 
the right, we find on a corner-stone two figures, whose 
long robes, round caps and crosier indicate the priestly 
office. The foremost one seems to stand in adoration 
before an altar. The second one is an attendant, for 
priests never go in groups or in pairs. 

On an adjacent stone is a female form in a long robe 
sitting on a low wooden chair. Her hair hangs down 
her neck, and a small pig-tail extends from her crown to 
the seat of her chair. She wears a necklace, and her 
arms are enclosed in tight sleeves. Her right hand 
holds to her mouth a shell or cup, suggesting a libation. 
Her left hand holds a lotus. Her feet rest on a stool 
and the toes of her shoes turn up in a complete circle. 

Possibly this is a divinity in whose honor the cere- 
monies recorded here were celebrated, for towards this 
being all adjacent figures turn their faces. We have 
here a procession which reminds us of that at Boghaz- 
keui. The figures are badly defaced, but enough re- 
mains to show that the clans or tribes who once lived 
here were neither Egyptian, Assyrian nor Greek. 

Of the many figures on these loose rocks, one de- 
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mands special attention. It is an eagle with two heads, 
and a rabbit in each one of his talons. Above it, noth- 
ing now remains except a foot, and the bottom of a 
trailing robe. We saw a similar figure at Boghaz-keui. 
This emblem did not disappear with the final conquest 
and annihilation of its inventors ; for Arab tradition de- 
scribes a mythological eagle called the " Hanca," and 
on coins of the Turcoman princes, as early as the 13th 
century, A.D. we find this same emblem. Moreover, in 
the 14th century, this doubleheaded eagle was on the 
standard of the western emperors, and later still was 
adopted as the ensign of Austria and of Russia. Thus 
comes down to our time from an Asiatic culture of the 
highest antiquity a symbol, whose original meaning we 
may not divine, but which, by a strange turn of fortune, 
confronts the Turks at Belgrade and Lepanto, though 
it was this very eagle which triumphantly led their pre- 
decessors to the banks of the Euphrates, and, perhaps, 
to the Bosphorus. The Greeks called this region 
Pteria from pteron " winged." Was this name given 
with reference to the spread wings on the standards of 
the people ? 

Before leaving Pteria, notice that some of the salient 
features of these relics are found elsewhere. The hel- 
mets and doubleheaded axes were common from Chaldea 
to Persepolis ; the winged globe, Ionian columns, crux 
ansata and sphinxes are Egyptian. Yet it may not be 
necessary either to affirm or to deny that these imita- 
tions prove intercourse between the clans dwelling in 
Pteria, and the nations in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. 

Three hours ride from Eyuk brings us to the village 
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of Aladja. It occupies the centre of a plain watered by 
an affluent of the Iris. It is a two hours climb from 
here to a grassy mound called Sherdek-kai-asi, on the 
summit of which is a remarkable tomb cut in the solid 
rock. 

Facing the east is a portico formed of three thick 
short columns, which, except for the bases, would be 
Doric. On each side is a funerary chamber. The win- 
dow, its frame-work and pediment, and the general ap- 
pearance, lead us to believe that this monument belongs 
to the very earliest period of Greek art. 

Turning now our course south-easterly, down the val- 
ley of the Sangerios, 112 miles from Boghaz-keui, we 
come upon the fragments of a strong little fort — now 
called Ghiaur Kalesi— " the fort of the infidels." In 
the limestone rocks are two colossal figures, in relief, 
facing the west. They wear long beards, short doublets, 
girdles, shoes with upturned toes, and pointed hats. In 
attitude, movement and costume they have the same 
characteristics as other Hittite figures. 

From here it is an eight hours ride to the fountain 
called Eflatoun-bounar, " the fountain of Plato." Why 
thus called is not known. Here is a facade of fourteen 
stones of reddish brown trachyte. Here is a lion in high 
relief, in company with other animals, suggesting a 
frieze, like that at the Parthenon. A pair of out- 
stretched wings hovers over other figures, human beings, 
standing and holding their arms aloft. One, on the left 
of the centre, wears the high pointed hat. These fig- 
ures may be demons, whose gestures were designed to 
frighten away the profane ; or this structure may have 
been a temple to the God of the fountain whose gushing 
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waters fertilize the plain ; or it may have been a dam. 
The work shows originality, but the want of artistic 
skill. This monument was visited in 1884 by the Wolfe 
Expedition. 

Still further south, at the foot of a mountain belong- 
ing to the Cilician Taurus is the village of Ivreez. 
Abundant streams rush down in torrents from adjacent 
wooded herghts, and the region is rich in gardens and 
orchards. The monument we have come to study con- 
sists of two colossal figures. The subject is evidently 
homage paid to a God by priest or king. The God is 
the author of fecundity, the local God of corn and wine. 
In his left hand is a sheaf of wheat and bearded corn. 
He is clad in the simple garb of a peasant, with the 
conical tiara and horns, the emblem of force. The 
artist has succeeded in giving him a cheerful expres- 
sion. 

The priest or king must, of course, be smaller than 
the deity he worships, but he atones for this misfortune 
by the greater richness of his costume. Besides the 
Jewish features, this monument differs from all others 
on Hittite ground. Yet the inscriptions are Hittite. 
The work may not be so old as those we have seen, but 
this may prove that the same system of writing was 
used through a long period, and perhaps for different 
idioms and languages. 

Thus far we have studied the Hittite monuments in 
Cappadocia and Phrygia, a part of the ancient Anatolia, 
a district which we call Hittite, only because of the 
Hittite characteristics of its numerous monuments. To 
find monuments which we know are Hittite, because in 
the country where the Egyptian and Assyrian armies 
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made war on Hittites, we must turn our footsteps east- 
ward.. We shall cross the Taurus range, passing through 
the " gates of Cilicia," famous for having been revealed 
to the younger Cyrus by the wife of a native prince, 
whom he had seduced. Coming into the beautiful 
Plain of Adana, we are tempted to tarry at Tarsus, the 
home of Paul's boyhood, but the Hittiteseal found there 
is in the British museum ; the white marble sarcophagus 
containing the bones of its Tarsus owner is in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art; and the Hittite 
ruins in the neighboring Dell-nii-tuck, though extensive, 
furnish no new data. We pass out through the south- 
western iron gateway of Tarsus ; wend our way through 
Adana and Messis, the ancient Mopsuestia, named for 
Mopsus, one of the Argonauts, and celebrated as the 
See where Theodore taught the heresy, that Christ came 
to deliver man from an imperfect not a ruined, nature, 
and that eternal punishment is therefore impossible. 
Ascending the valley of the Pyramus to Ghiaur Dagh 
we come to Sindjirli, where an American traveller was the 
first to report the existence of several slabs which once 
decorated a Hittite palace. These blocks helped to form 
two sides of a room. Three slabs were on the left, four 
On the right. The pictures represent the Hittites as short 
and stout, with prominent noses and retreating chins. 
The second figure from the left is bare-headed, carries a 
bow in the usual Hittite fashion, and has boots with toes 
that turn up. The third figure wears sandals, a close 
fitting cap, a long robe, with short sleeves, fringed at the 
bottom and fastened with girdles. Another slab was 
probably placed at the gateway as a warning to tramps. 
The figure on it looks wicked enough to be the Hittite 
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devil. These rude sculptures represent the North Syrian 
school of art, at an early period, and are therefore of 
great archaeological interest. 

Fifteen miles north is the ancient Germanica, the mod- 
ern Marash. Among the many Hittite monuments found 
here, deservedly famous, are two lions. The one inscribed 
is at Constantinople, the other uninscribed still stands on 
the wall of the fortress. These lions are in the same 
style as those we saw at Eyuk. As we descend the plain 
a hundred miles long from Marash to Antioch, we shall 
be struck with the ample evidence that the civilization 
which had force enough to push through the gorges 
and defiles of the Amanus and the Taurus, was not 
idle in its home between the Orontes and the Euphrates. 
Artificial mounds, the sites of old forts, of large cities 
and of small ones, are so near together, and so arranged, 
that no one mound is out of sight of another. It was 
always possible to keep up a chain of communication 
from Aleppo to the Euphrates, and from the Euphrates 
across the plain of Adana. In case of an invasion the 
advance of an enemy could be telegraphed by beacon 
fires for hundreds of miles. 

In 1872 Mr. Drake published in his "Unexplored 
Syria," the fac-simile of an inscription found at Aleppo. 
The following year Mons. Clermont-Ganneau published 
another copy. These copies did not agree. While 
scholars were preparing to take a cast of the stone the 
natives destroyed it. The revision made furnishes still 
another witness to the similar characteristics of Hittite 
writing. The stone had been much worn by natives 
who had rubbed their eyes against it with the hope of 
curing their ophthalmia. 
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We approach Djerablus, or Jerabis, the ancient Carch- 
emish, where were the best known specimens of Hittite 
writing. A lion found here with two divinities standing 
on his back, shows identically the same treatment of 
hair as that of the Hyksos Sphinxes. Other sculptures 
at Carchemish, of great size, giving new views of Asiatic 
art, are now lying in the trenches. We have no casts of 
them, no photographs, but they are said to show 
Egyptian and Assyrian influence as well as native in- 
ventive power. About fifteen basaltic slabs, besides 
numerous fragments, all of acknowledged origin, have 
been carried from here to the British Museum. The 
inscriptions are in raised letters, arranged in horizontal 
rows, separated by raised lines, about four inches apart. 
The longest inscription is found on the curved surface 
of a stone. It was first noticed and copied by the lament- 
ed George Smith. Many of its characters are quaint 
and unlike those found elsewhere. On the flat side of 
this stone is the broken image of a priest or king. His 
long striped robe was doubtless admired when new, and 
the bands across the breast with roselike figures, must 
have created a sensation. 

Four stones found at Hamath, now removed to Con- 
stantinople, disclose the same characteristic hieroglyphics. 
Their removal from Hamath was accomplished with 
difficulty, because some of them were built into walls, and 
because the natives believe that one at least possesses 
magic healing power. The catholic spirit of the Mos- 
lems is seen in their admission that, for a small fee, their 
healing stone would be as efficacious to a heretic, calling 
on St. George, or on the Holy Virgin, as to the faithful 
follower of the Meccan prophet. 
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Only within the last twelve or fifteen years have men 
begun to ask what these strange characters mean. In 
1872 Hyde Clarke first suggested that they were alpha- 
betic rather than syllabic, and guessed they might be 
analogous to the Himyaritic, but of greater antiquity. 

The same year Dunbar Heath was certain he had 
discovered in them strong Egyptian analogies, and had 
even found the names of Amenophis I. and of Thothmes 
III. Eight years afterwards he abandoned his Egyptian 
theory and was equally certain that the dialect was fair 
Chaldean. 

What Prof. A. H. Sayce calls the " Boss of Tarkon- 
demos," is a silver cup of the size and shape of half a 
small orange. It represents a warrior in form and cos- 
tume, arm and leg, sword and hilt, for all the world like 
the figures we have seen at Karabel, Boghaz Keui, Eyuk, 
and Ghiaur-Kalesi. A row of cuneiform characters is in 
the disk and clearly enough Hittite letters in the field. 
Mr. Sayce believed that he had found a bilingual monu- 
ment — a genuine Hittite Rosetta stone. The cuneiform 
legend was easily read : 

" Tarrik-timme, King of the Country of Ernie." 

In the Hittite characters he reads the same legend. 
With this key thus obtained he attacks other Hittite 
texts, and publishes a list of thirty-one characters with 
the supposed meaning of each. He thinks he recognizes 
the Mongolian type, the agglutinative character of the 
Hittite language, compares the Hittite with the recently 
discovered Vannic characters, and claims the honor of 
the discovery that in the Cypriote emblems we have the 
hieratic forms of the Hittite emblems. In the Academy 
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of the 19th of January, 1889, Mr. Sayce suggests that the 
language of a greater part of the Tel-el-Armana tablets 
belongs to some Hittite dialect. 

The Rev. Charles J. Ball seems to waver between the 
theory of Semitic and of Aryan, or rather of Scythico- 
Iranian analogies. His patient, careful study has, 
indeed, given us no new translations, except those of a 
few proper names, but he confirms the suggestion pre- 
viously made, that the inscriptions are to be read like 
Egyptian towards the faces of the living beings ; that 
the characters are partly ideographic, partly phonetic 
and often redundant. He recognizes the indebtedness 
of scholars to Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward for the suggestion 
that the lines are to be read in the botistrophedon 
method, as the ox ploughs. 

Capt C. R. Conder has written voluminously on this 
whole subject, has suggested numerous theories, but 
aside from the interest he may have inspired in the 
study of the Hittite monuments, it is difficult to say 
what he has accomplished. Fanciful analogies with 
Basque, Magyar, Finnic, and Ugrio-Iranian dialects do 
not solve the mystery of the Hittite inscriptions. 

Prof. John Campbell, of Montreal, endeavors to 
establish the existence of a family of languages which 
he calls Khetan. This includes the Basque, Caucasian, 
many Siberian dialects, and the Japanese, Dakotan, Iro- 
quois, Choctaw-Maskoka and Aztec tongues. He then 
finds the literary remains of this great Khetan family 
not only in Asia Minor and Etruria, but in Northern 
India, in Siberia, in Japan, in Mexico and elsewhere. 
There is not only a unity, he says, in these Khetan lan- 
guages, but a unity also in their graphic systems. Dis- 
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tance in space and time separating Hittite and Aztec 
hieroglyphic systems is nothing. They are one for all 
that. The Corean alphabet and the Cypriote syllabary 
both unlock the mystery and prove the unity of Hittite 
and Aztec hieroglyphics. It is hoped that his book, 
soon to appear, giving to the world a translation of all 
the principal Hittite texts, will make everything plain. 

Among others who have earned the grateful acknowl- 
edgement of scholars are Prof. Ramsay of Aberdeen, 
Prof. Golenischeff of St. Petersburg, Mr. Thomas Tyler, 
and Mr. Theodore G. Pinches of London, and last, 
though not least, Prof. Francis Brown, D.D., of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. His article in the 
Presbyterian Review, for 1886, is a masterly produc- 
tion. 

Respecting the religion of the Hittites the Bible is 
silent. We receive our first clue to some of its features 
from the treaty between Ramses II. and the Khitan 
King, Khita-sar. The treaty says that Ra is the chief 
god of the Egyptians, Sutex (x=ch) the chief god of 
the Khita. Ten Hittite cities are named in the treaty, 
of each one of which it is said : " Sutex is its god." In 
harmony with this the Hyksos monuments of Avaris 
inform us that Set or Sutex was the god of the Shep- 
herd Kings long before their migration to Egypt. The 
first king of the XVth dynasty bore the name Set- 
Pehati, i. e. " Set the Powerful," sometimes Nubti, 
i. e "Set the Golden," or " the Resplendent"; which- 
ever of these two ways his name was spelled, the deter- 
minative following it was always the well-known image 
of Set — a jackass with his tail erect. 

He was not originally the emblem of evil, but was a 
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sun-god, i. e. one form of the great life-giving power in 
nature ; Osiris was his brother, Nephthys, the sister of 
Isis, was his wife. The Tablet of San-Tanis, engraved 
in the time of Ramses II., calls Set "the son of Nut, 
the mighty god in the bark of millions," the very title 
by which Ra himself was called. He was also repre- 
sented as sitting or standing on the highest point of the 
bark of Ra, and was called "the Lord of Life." All 
this does not imply that Set was the only Hyksos or 
Hittite god, for their monuments also speak with rev- 
erence of Ra and of Horus, but Set was certainly one 
of their gods from the earliest time. That he was their 
chief god appears from the Papyrus Sallier I., which 
says that "Apepi (now supposed to be the Pharaoh who 
elevated Joseph to office) chose Set for his god and 
built to his honor, at Ha-uer, a costly and an enduring 
temple." This may mean that Apepi' made the fact 
conspicuous that Set was his god. Perhaps he was the 
first to identify the Hyksos Set with the Egyptian 
Set. 

Set seems to have been only another name for the 
Egyptian Bar or Baru, the Canaanite Baal, the propri- 
etor and lord of all things, the emblem of productive 
power. Therefore, in the poem of Pentaur, when Ram- 
ses II. is represented as slaying the Hittites right and 
left, they cry out : " It is no human being that is in him : 
It is Sutech, the mighty Sutech, the son of Nut. Bar 
is in his limbs." 

It was only after the expulsion of the Hyksos that 
the Egyptians associated Set with their enemies, and 
began to regard him as the personification of evil, the 
emblem of darkness and night. Then an infuriated 
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persecution burst forth against him, and his image was 
mutilated on all the monuments. Then he became a 
wicked demon, and in the Book of the Dead is repre- 
sented as a flame, the tormentor of souls. 

Thus the Hittites, like the other nations of their 
time, stood in fear of that occult power whose heat they 
felt in the sun, and whose angry voice they heard in the 
thunder, but who was to them a mystery. This sensual 
religion had little or no influence over the moral life. 
In all the ancient religions the 125th chapter of the 
Book of the Dead stands alone in giving emphasis to 
private virtues. Yet even this chapter is full enough of 
demonology and magic formulas. 

Doubtless the debate will continue to be waged 
around the question : Whether the monuments of Ly- 
dia, of Phrygia, of Cappadocia and of Northern Syria, 
especially the hieroglyphic inscriptions, are all to be re- 
garded as Hittite ? They are so regarded : 

1. Because of their undoubted likeness in many char- 
acteristic features. 

2. Because, it is said, no other people has shown the 
power or the culture needful for the construction of 
such monuments. 

3. Because, even if the monuments of Northern and 
Western Asia Minor were not the work of permanent 
residents, but of successful invaders (though this is not 
supposable of Boghaz-keui or of Eyuk), yet the Hit- 
tite army was the only one of which we have any knowl- 
edge strong enough to make that invasion. 

4. Because the Egyptian inscriptions of the XlXth 
dynasty show that there was a close connection between 
the Khita and the tribes of Western Asia Minor. The 
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Khita were aided against Ramses II. by the Dardani- 
ans, Mysians and Lycians. 

It is objected that the Bible, the Egyptian and the 
cuneiform texts all agree that the Hittites dwelt between 
the Euphrates and the Orontes, that Carchemish was 
the home of their king ; that no monuments speak of 
Hittites elsewhere, neither does Herodotus nor any other 
ancient writer. 

To this it is replied that Homer, (Od. xi., 521) refers 
to the Keteioi, as well known warriors, the slaughter of 
whose chief was the crowning glory of Achilles ; that in 
Josh, i., 4, it issaidthat the land of the Hittites extended 
from the Euphrates to the Great Sea, that mention is 
made of the kings of the Hittites and of " all the kings of 
the Hittites," as though there were known to be several 
contemporaneous Hittite monarchs. We know more- 
over that the Khita on the Orontes led in their train 
tribes more or less closely related, whether independent 
or confederate, whether dwelling in Northern Syria, in 
Cappadocia or in Phrygia we may not be able to say. 
Mr. Wright entitles his book : " The Empire of the 
Hittites." Such an Empire as that of China or of 
Russia, certainly the Hittites had not. 

To the further objection that the tendency in the 
north was towards architecture, in Syria towards plastic 
art, and that the Cappadocians were more skilful than 
their supposed masters of North Syria, we have only 
to remind ourselves that climate and scenery have an in- 
fluence on art which we cannot explain. The Greek 
artists were superior both to their teachers and to their 
pupils. 

Possibly Hittite may not be the most scientific word 
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to express the parentage of these newly found monu- 
ments, possibly Anatolian, or Lydo-Phrygian may be 
better, but that there are points of resemblance between 
the sculptures, reliefs and written characters of ancient 
Anatolia and of Syria beyond what can possibly be re- 
garded as the effect of accident or of borrowing, an 
agreement much closer than with either Assyrian or 
Egyptian, is unquestioned. That a system of writing by 
pictures should be invented three times, within narrow 
limits, that is, in Egypt, in Babylon and in Asia Minor, 
is no more incredible than that it be invented twice. 
From Karabel to Eyuk and from Eyuk to Hamath, the 
language seems to be essentially one. The material of 
which the words are formed is one. Nothing but com- 
munity of linguistic tradition can explain such a phe- 
nomenon. 

At that remote period during the XVth and XVIth 
centuries before our era — when the dawn of history was 
just beginning to glimmer, to what other nation can we 
point comparable to the masters of Hamath and of 
Carchemish ? What other people was compact and 
strongly enough established, to hold in check the best 
efforts of Egyptian valor, prestige and discipline ? Those 
who could form a union strong enough to hold at bay 
the everywhere victorious Thebans, ought to have had 
those mental resources which the creation of a written 
language supposes. Who is it that has no interest in 
the art, the skill, the character of that energetic, valiant 
people, just merging into the light of history ? Who has 
no inquiries to make respecting the books they wrote, 
the records they kept, the songs they sung, the hopes 
they cherished ? 
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On this whole subject the one thing we want is more 
light. It is hardly fair to say that we have nothing to 
offer but conjecture. The monuments we have are 
facts. Their remarkable similarity is a significant fact. 
Why disparage conjecture ? How was the Rosetta 
stone deciphered but by trying conjecture after conjec- 
ture ? How was any puzzle ever solved but by a lucky 
conjecture ? Hundreds of monuments, bearing the same 
characteristic features which we have seen exemplified 
are sleeping beneath the soil of Northern Syria and of 
Asia Minor, waiting for the touch of a spade and for the 
genius of a Champollion. Science waits, art and litera- 
ture wait for some " Wolfe expedition " to be sent to 
Eyuk, for instance, with orders not to return, until its 
hidden treasures shall see the day ; and through more 
extensive comparisons and collections conjecture and 
theory be converted into positive proof. To American 
enterprise, generosity and scholarship may the honor be 
given of Hittite discoveries, certain and sure to be made! 



